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THE ‘BRIGHT SPOT. 


PATMOS, THE CENTER OF CHRISTIANITY AT) 


THE TIME OF TIE SECOND ADVENT. 
{Sequel to “ The Plot of History.”] 
ET the reader cast his eye on the small 
island in the Augean Sea around which we | 
have drawn a circle on the map. It is Pat- 
mos, the spot whence John sent forth his mes- | 


pra of the Son ‘Testament used it in writ- 
ing that book ; and on the other hand the Jew- 
ish scriptures had for some hundreds of years 
been translated into the Greek tongue, making 
them accessible to the studious Greeks. This 
interchange of language and literature between 
the two nations formed the proper medium for | 
their spiritual junction; and when the time 
came, after tke fusion of the day of Pentecost, 
‘for Christianity to be poured out of the Jewish 
crucible into the Grecian mould, a man was 
found in Paul wonderfully suited to accomplish 
the work. Paul was born at Tarsus, which the 
| reader will see by the map is at the border'| 
| ground between the Jewizh and Greek territo-| g 








‘of external interest was removed from Jerusa- 
‘lem to Greece, and, appropriately, the last acts 
and messages of the apostles concerned that 
Greek territory of which Patmos was the center. 
The significance of Patmos as the abode of 
the last apostle is especially remarkable in con- 
nection with the fact of the Second Coming of 
Christ, about the year 70. That coming, as 
foretold by Jesus, was to be like “a thief 
in the night.” It was to be preceded by the 
| pretensions of false Christs and immense delu- 
sions, threatening to overwhelm the infant 
church. Believers were directed in the most 
strenuous manner to “ watch” and be on their 
guard, or the promised advent would find them 








sage to the “ seven 
churches” of Asia, in ay 

the “ last hour” before 

the Secona Coming of b ‘. oF 
Christ. Observe the Cy 
peculiarity of its posi- 
tion, which is central 
both to the region of \ 
Greek civilization and 

to the whole Christian } Fone ae f 
world of that time. The Nee, 

action of the New Tes- 

tament story commen- 
ces near Jerusalem the Mel 
capital of Palestine, ex- 
tends as far as Rome 
the capital of Italy, and 
closes at this little island 


midway between them. 
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epistles exhibits a some- 
what similar collocation, the list extending 
from the Romans to the Hebrews, while all 
the intermediate letters are addressed to the 
Greek churches which are grouped around 
Patmos. 

Let us try to understand the significance of 
this situation—Patmos—in connection with the 
close of the New Testament and those events 
which we have set forth elsewhere as constitu- 
ting the ‘ Plot of History.” 

In the first place, the selection of Patmos as 
the closing scene of Bible history emphasizes 
the fact that Christianity in the apostolic age 
embodied itself in the union of the Jews and 
Greeks. The preparation for this union on 
both sides at the time alluded to was wonder- 
fully complete. Jewish inspiration had come 
to its full development in the person of Christ, 
aud Greek receptivity had been perfected by 
a long course of intellectual culture. On the 
one hand the Greek language had spread 
throughout the cities of Palestine, and was so 
much the common dialect of the Jews that the 


MAP OF THE TERRITORY OF THE PRI 
ry, at the very angle where the waves of influ- 
ence from the two nations met and blended. 
Educated at Jerusalem, he was both by birth 
and training adapted to be the minister of 
Christ to the Greeks, and the enthusiasm with 
which he engaged in the work matched its 
greatness. His ceaseless journeyings to and 
fro, threading the two races in their separate 
homes, wove the web of their unity. We may 
note also the character of his assistants, and the 
skill with which they were chosen in reference 
to his great object. His first officer, Timothy, 
was half Jew and half Greek, and his second 
officer, Titus, was a pure Greek. 

Thus during the forty years of the apostles’ 
work, the spirit of Christianity, leaving the out- 
ward shell of Judaism in which it had its birth, 
passed over to the Greek people, and by the 
union of the true-hearted of both races tormed 
that eternal, victorious organization which 
Christ had foretold when he said, “ The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” In this transfer 
of the Jewish soul to the Greek body, the seat 





MITIVE CHURCH. 
unprepared ; the “ thief” would come-and tak® 
away what he sought, viz., the few children of 
faith then on earth, and leave all others, like 
sleepy householders, ignorant of the transfer. 

Now the intimation was given to John in 
language almost as strong as a direct promise, 
that he should survive till the Second Coming. 
That he did so may be considered certain. 
What would be his mission as the last of the 
apostles? It would be to sound the note of 
warning as the time drew nigh—to rouse the 
fainting faith of the church, and keep them 
awake in the midst of the sweeping spell of 
apostasy and delusion that was putting the 
world to sleep. This is precisely the character 
of his message in the book of Revelation, writ- 
ten at the “last hour.’”? _He commences it by an- 
nouncing, “‘ Behold! he cometh with clouds! ” 
and he closes it, speaking as the mouth-piece 
of Christ, with the words, “ Behold, I come 
quickly.” 

Such being the object of John’s last mes- 
sage, where should it be delivered? Where, 
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but in the center of Greece? Patmos, it will 
be seen, was the very focal point of all the 
Greek churches, and in fact of the whole 
Christian world. It was the spot from whence 
any announcement could be most speedily 
transmitted, so as to reach the scattered believ- 
ers in every direction. Within a radius of 
215 miles (measured by the circle on the map) 
were Corinth and Athens on the west, the 
seven churches of Asia and Colosse on the 
northeast, and Crete (the bishopric of Titus) 
on the south. Thessalonica, Philippi, Gala- 
tia and Cyprus were ranged around it on dif- 
ferent sides. It lies almost in a straight line 
from Jerusalem to Rome (as the reader may 
see by applying a rule to those points on the 
map), and nearly equidistant from both. No 
other spot was so central as this to the Chris- 
tian bodies to whom Christ’s coming was to be 
the crisis of immortality ; and here according- 
ly, as on a watch-tower, John is found about 
the year 70, sounding forth the ‘midnight” 
ery, “ Behold, the bridegroom cometh !” 


It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Patmos, insignificant as it has been in out- 
ward history, was really at the close of the 
Bible period the most important spot on earth. 
Here, if the Second Coming had any locali- 
zation in one place more than another, was 
the spot of Christ’s advent. Here the light- 
ning of his presence, which was to shine 
‘from the east even unto the west,” must 
have struck. That it was an obscure and out- 
of-the-way place, almost unknown to history, 
argues in its favor as the scene of an event 
that was to be kept secret from the mass of 
mankind. Obscure as it was, it was geograph- 
ically the heart of Greece, and here by a sure 
guide, the apostle “whom Jesus loved” and 
who was to live till the Second Coming, sta- 
tioned himself at the “‘last hour” to wait for 
the promised glory. The Bible closes on this 
tableau. Who can doubt that it ushered in 
another, in which the invisible world was opened 
to Christ’s followers, and the faithful Jews 
and Greeks of all ages met on the plains of the 
Resurrection ? G. 


CLAY. 


E are clay, and thou our potter,” 
is an expression often quoted. The 
idea is scriptural, as well as the language. 
And on the lips of those who pray in public 
it is intended to express humility—a state 
of self-abasement. But with those whose 
‘‘ short-comings ”’ are the principal incense 
of their offerings, itis a sly way of throwing 
off the responsibility of their actions from 
themselves upon God. For clay is to the pot- 
ter as the creature is to the Creator; and the 
language, as used, seems to say, “‘ Why hast 
thou made me thus?” If the prophet’s lan- 
guage should be taken literally, as having re- 
ference to the formation of the body only, 
even in this limited sense, manis a wonderful 
piece of pottery, and nota thing to be ashamed 
of. He is one of the marvelous works of 
God ; something to be admired, and not des- 
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pised. Neither is clay, in its unwrought state, 
as taken from the earth, a thing to be de- 
spised. Clay is plastic. It readily receives 
form and retains it. It goes through the fire 
unchanged in form, and comes out forever un- 
changeable. Of it, some vessels are made unto 
honor, and some unto dishonor ; some to hold 
the viands, and adorn ‘the tables of the lords 
of earth, and some for uses that do no honor 
to their owners, whether lord or slave. But 
each retains the form that the potter gave it, 
and perpetuates his skill. So we give honor 
to the plastic clay for its fidelity to the hand 
that molds it; and for receiving the baptism 
of fire with improvement. No man ought to 
say that he is clay unless he possesses the pro- 
perties of clay. 


There are some substances that are elastic. 
Let the potter try his skill to mold and press 


such into shape. He may succeed ; but let 
him remove the pressure and his success will 
be failure, ior the form will be lost. With 
ever-ready elasticity the substance returns to 
its former shape. Has not “ our potter” some 
such material to deal with ?—something that 
with an elastic rebound springs back, or back- 
slides, from his pressure to its former state ? 
The prophet, unquestionably, had moral 
character in view, more than physical form ; 
the latter being of small importance in com- 
parisen with the former. And it is in this 
same sense of character that it is so often quo- 
ted. But whoever quotes it would do well to 
inquire faithfully, “ Am I plastic? Am I do- 
cile? DoT receive and retain the form that 
is pleasing to God?” For God is engaged 
upon the masterpiece of his works. He is 
forming the body of Christ. And he seeks by 
abundant manipulations to prepare the mate- 
rial for his work. As the potter prepares his 
clay, softening it with water, and tempering it 
into a fit state for his purpose until it is obedi- 
ent to his hand, so God seeks by patient disci- 
pline to subdue the crude material and fit it 
for his purpose. His work is a nice and per- 
fect work. The parts must each and all be 
adapted to the whole. Every member of the 
body must be in complete subjection to the 
head. Every beat of the central heart must 
find an answering throb in every limb. Each 
member must belong to the body, and not to 
itself. Nowa material that can be blown up 
by egoism like a bladder, is no fit material for 
a work like this. It will not yield to pressure 
and remain. The man who is called toa place 
in this body must have ceased from his own 
works, and only work the work of God. Not 
seeking his own interest, except as a member 
of the body. Should the hand, leaving the 
service of the body and its fellow members, 
give its attention solely to the style and fit of 
its gloves? Or the foot take no interest in 
anything but boots? “The life is more than 
meat ;”? for without life there would be no use 
for meat. And the life of Christ is the life of 
all his members. So let each one, for his own 
interest, see to it that he offers no obstruction 
to the free circulation of that life, giving him- 





self up to God with all that can be called his 
own, his private thoughts and desires, to be 
preserved and perfected as a member of the 
body of Christ. Such is the kind of material 
that is hinted at by the prophet as at least de- 
sirable. H. N. L. 


THE HUMAN HOME. 


¥F I were talking with an atheist, and did 
not wish to quarrel with him over his favor- 
ite dogma, I should say that man is certainly 
very lucky in having such a home as the earth 
made for him—that the great laws which gov- 
ern the universe, if not predesigned, are certain- 
ty very wonderful in their adaptation to human 
wants. I should moreover tell him that in view 
of all these harmunies I am desperately temp- 
ted to worship something, and it appears to me 
a real hardship that he won’t allow me a God to 
worship. While he may be above all such child- 
ish and superstitious notions, the greater part 
of mankind are in the same predicament that I 
am, and must have some God that they can put 
their faith in. There is no use in his telling me 
to study science and find out the causes of things, 
and so get rid of my superstition. 


I have studied science some, at least enough 
to enable me to understand and appreciate in 
a measure the most of modern discoveries, 
and I don’t see that this prescription helps my 
case at all. Some have thought that a heavy 
dose of geology would be a good cure for 
this sweeping pestilence called Christianity, but 
it does not work in that way in my case.— 
Prof. Dana is a regular allopath of the geologi- 
cal school, and he certainly is no atheist. More- 
over I have thoroughly tried that medicine 
according to his prescription, but it only aggra- 
vates my disease. The symptoms of Christian- 
ity are growing worse and worse. 

It is generally admitted that the practice of 
medicine is not quite perfect yet, and that in 
consideration of the fact that the same medicines 
operate differently on different constitutions, 
there is still some chance left for the increase 
of knowledge in that quarter. Now this con- 
dition of the practice of medicine must be my 
excuse for putting my case before the public 
and minuting some of the symptoms that are 
the apparent effects of taking the above men- 
tioned dose of geology. 

The other day 1 was taking a six-mile tramp 
to the northward with my friend P., for exercise. 
Gazing up at the precipitous sides of the Hang- 
ing Hills, the inquiry suddenly arose in my 
mind, “Suppose I had been taking that same 
walk a few hundred millions of years before, 
how would things have appeared then?” The 
best answer that geology could give appeared to 
be that such a walk would have been rather diffi- 
cult in that adolescent stage of the world’s histo- 
ry. By reading the rocks as geologists do, they 
discover that the earth was very much rougher in 
the earlier ages than it now is. The lower stra- 
ta of the earth do not conform to any consider- 
able extent with the upper. The lowest or 
azoic division is in some places buried nearly 
ten miles under the upper or more recent strata, 
and in other places it not only comes to the 
surface but towers up into our hills and moun- 
tains. These must at one time have been very 
much rougher than they now are, for the lower 
level deposits are chiefly made up of material 
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that was crumbled off from them by the wear 
of the elements. This work of laying low the 
mountains and exalting the valleys had evident- 
ly gone on for a long time, when another force 
came into specially active operation and gave 
birth to a second generation of mountains which 
required a considerable time and active means 
to reduce to a habitable condition. 

The history of this later race of hills and moun- 
tains seems to be briefly this. The earth, with 
its fiery molten center and comparatively thin 
crust, was continually radiating heat and grow- 
ing cooler and cooler. The natural result was, 
that it was growing less and less in bulk, as 
cooling bodies invariably do. Its condition 
was something like that of a baked apple when 
it cools. Its skin was too large for it. It 
must either shrink away, leaving the middle 
somewhat hollow, or its skin must shrivel and 
crack. It adopted the latter alternative. Ac- 
cordingly the oceans were sunk still lower and 
the continents were heaved up still higher, and 
at the same time the strata that had been 
formed on it were cracked and heaved up later- 
ally, making those great ranges, such as the 
Alleghany and Rocky mountains. Without 
speculating at all upon what may have been the 
original force that heaved up the mountains, 
it is evident enough that it was some force that 
operated laterally or sideways, pushing them 
up into ridges that run parallel to each other 
as regularly as the wrinkles on an old man’s 
forehead. Take the Alleghany mountains for 
an illustration. The ranges run parallel to each 
other, and the strata of coal, slate, sand-stone, 
&c., have their broken edges pushed right up in 
the air at their summits, in a manner indicating 
that there must necessarily have been some terri- 
ble force pushing them sideways from the direc- 
tion of the Atlantic ocean. 

A still further confirmation of the hypothesis 
that this was the method of the upheaval, is 
found in the fact that just at those points where 
the ruptures are most manifest the bitumen or 
oily substance originally in the coal is baked 
out of it, and we quarry anthracite coal ; while 
further west, where the strata are not so much 
disturbed, the coal is all of a bituminous char- 
acter. This indicates that either the internal 
heat of the earth escaped where the strata were 
broken, or that the immense force exerted at 
these points, meeting and overcoming such a 
tremendous resistance, generated sufficient heat 
to produce this result. 

But perhaps my atheist friend, with the pecu- 


liar sardonic grin that accompanies many of his 


remarks, will say, “If you have a God over- 
seeing all this business, pray what was the use 
of spending so many millions of years in level- 
ing one set of hills and then pushing up another, 
and thus having all his work of leveling to do 
over again ?” 

Well, there is some pertinency in the ques- 
tion. Geologists answer it by saying that we 
are indebted to this stupendous upheaval for the 
facility with whieh we can quarry our coal, and 
for nearly all the precious and useful metals, the 
marbles, and other building material, that are 
of such vital importance to man. Moreover 
searcely a tithe of our present knowledge of 
the crust of the earth would have been obtain- 
able hed it not been for this upheaval. 

But there is left after this early process, 
an exceedingly rough and rugged world, which 





is therefore not fit for men to live in, and 
the question naturally arises, How shall it 
be rapidly planed down into a habitable con- 
dition? Now it is an interesting fact that 
the higher a portion of land is, the greater 
is the tendency of the waters of the sea to accu- 
mulate on this land in the shape of glaciers. The 
moist air of the ocean crossing those high and 
cold regions, is deposited in the form of snow 
that, instead of melting, is consolidated into 
ice, which in time attains an enormous thickness. 
That this ice has a horizontal and downward mo- 
tion in spite of tremendous obstructions, is 
proved by actual observations. That over the 
greater part of North America, ice so formed, 
should at one time have been six thousand feet 
thick having a gradual grinding motion towards 
the south, isa proposition that of course we can- 
not prove by observation, but we nevertheless 
have evideuce of it in the following facts : 


1. We find that the Alleghany mountains 
have all had their heads cut off. The upheaved, 
and in some cases the vertical strata ( which 
must have been at one time horizontal), are 
planed and shaved off in a wonderful manner. 

2. The rocks, wherever exposed to view over 
the whole extent of this territory, are furrowed 
with horizontal scratches, often running for miles 
over hill and dale in straight lines, and we can 
conceive of this work being done by no other 
instrument except that of an immense glacier 
pushing gradually southward, grinding the loose 
rocks against the stationary rock below, in the 
same manner that is observable at the present 
day in Greenland and Switzerland. 

3. The White mountains show these scratches 
up to the hight of six thousand feet. Above 
that point there are none to be seen, which fact 
indicates the thickness of the glacier in that place. 
Here then is the method by which the precipi- 
tous hills were smoothed down, so that my 
friend P. and I can take a six-mile walk with- 
out trouble. 


But the query very naturally arises, “If we 
had such frigid weather a while ago, how is it 
that our climate has become so much warmer 
since? Shall we assume that the continents 
have settled down, and come into a warmer stra- 
tum of air?’ The answer to this question, 
does not appear to be fully settled in the 
minds of geologists, but here are some facts 
that appear to have a bearing upon it : 

1. All desert, low lands in tropical regions 
have a tendency to generate dry and warm 
air. 

2. The impinging of dry and warm air upon 
the glaciers of the mountains has much more 
power to waste away ice, than the direct rays 
of the sun. The Swiss mountaineers are de- 
pendent on the hot dry simvons that come 
across from the deserts of Africa for keeping 
their glaciers in check. It is found that in those 
years when there are less of those winds than 
usual, the glaciers make much more considera- 
ble incursions into the valleys than at other 
times. 


3. Jt has been ascertained by observation of 
the fossils found in the African desert, that 
those arid wastes are of much more recent for- 
mation than is the continent of Europe. The 
same is true of South America. The latter and 
Africa, are comparatively new continents. 

From all these data have we not reason to 
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believe that the recent upheaval of these two 
continents has elevated the temperature of the 
earth’s atmosphere so as to make it a pleasant 
home for man, at the same time that it was the 
means of laying away those huge mill-stones, 
the glaciers, which had so long been grinding 
down the mountains and making of the rocks a 


nice soil for us to cultivate ? 2. e 


FREE LOVE. 
[Reprinted for the benefit of new subscribers.] 
r|NHIS terrible combination of two very good ideas 

—freedom and love— was probably first used in 
our writings about eighteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was however 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come to be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obvious and essential difference between mar- 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage is a permanent union. “Whoredom, is a 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
communism of persons. In whoredom, tove is paid 
for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of. lovetoawoman. In whoredom | 
a man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves them to chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; or 
freedom to take a woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
without care or help; or freedom to beget children 
an@ leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for it is our religion. We receive no mem- 
bers (except by deception or mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for life 
and forever. Community of property extends just 
as faras freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or children 
by the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of socialists 
called ‘ free lovers” would claim for themselves any- 
thing like the above defense from the charge of 
reckless and cruel freedom; but our impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
| ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
| society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
| care for the consequences of their freedom, and thus 
{exposes them to the just charge of licentiousness. 
| At all events their platform is entirely different from 
| ours, and they must answer for themselyes, We are 
not “ free lovers” in any sense that makes love less 
binding or responsible than it is in marriage. 

J. H. N. 




















A set of vapor of ether is now thrown upon parts 
subjected to surgical operations, by an instrument 
made for the purpose, producing insensibility of the 
part in from two to four seconds. The patient be- 
comes a spectator ; “ merely this and nothing more.” 

—Setentifie American. 
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THE YEAR’S BALANCE SHEET. 


thew past year has been one of moderate 
success to the Oneida Community and its 
branches in pecuniary matters. The O. C. 
has fed, clothed and schooled itself, paid its tax- 
es, started a new manufacture, and cleared by 
its own industry during the year $17,396.86. 

During the same time the Wallingford 
branch has fallen behind, mainly in conse- 
quence of the expense of publishing the Crrcv- 
LAR, $5,421.07. This deficit has been sup- 
plied by the contributions of Oneida. 

The profits of the New York Agency, after 
paying all expenses, and supporting three 
young men in a course of professional study 
in the city, have been $1,222.95. Its servi- 
ces in its original function of transacting city 
business for the other Communities, which 
have been very valuable—almost indispensable 
—are not taken into this account. 


SUMMARY. 
Net earnings at O. C. in 1866, $ 17,896 86 
“« «N.Y. Agency, 1,222 95 
18,619 81 
Deficit at Wallingford Community, 5,421 07 


Net profit of O. C. & branches in 1866, $13,198 74 

The expense of the publishing department 
at Wallingford is voluntarily undertaken in the 
interest of education and a free press. It is 
obvious that if the force applied to the produc- 
tion of the CrrcuLaR at a cost of over $5,000, 
were directed to earn that amount by some 
other kind of industry, a difference of $10,000 
would be shown in the immediate pecuniary 
results of the year. We however do not count 
the sum spent on the CircULAR as wasted, 
and presume its readers do not. 

The increase of the capital of the Commu- 
nity the past year has exceeded the profits, as 
more capital has been received from new mem- 
bers than has been extracted by seceders, and 
there has also been added $3,500, not included 
in previous inventories on account of unavaila- 


bility. 
Capital, per Inventory, Jan. 1, 1867, $286,048 20 
« Jan. 1, 1866, 267,681 71 
Increase, $18,366 49 


The following table gives the net earnings 
of the Oneida Community and branches, as 
shown by the annual inventories of the last 


ten years: 
1857, Earnings above expenses, $ 5,470 11 
1858, mp = ” 1,763 60 
1859, * “5 mn 10,278 38 
1860, “ “ “ 15,611 08 
1861, . " = 5,877 89 
1862, = a * 9,859 78 
1868, “ “ “ 44,755 30 
1864, bg - " 61,3882 62 
1865, * a oe 12,382 81 
1866, 9 " re 18,198 74 


Total net earnings in ten years, $180,580 26 

The variations in the profit of the different 
years has been due in part to the fluctuations 
attending the demand for our manufactured 
goods, particularly traps and traveling bags, 
which for several years constituted our prin- 
cipal articles of sale. With the increased 
variety of our productions, by the introduc- 
tion of Silk-Manufacture and Preserved 





Fruit, the liability arising from this fluctua- 
tion, will in future be probably diminished. 
The average annual earnings of the ten 
years has been $18,058.02. 


Some further statistics relating to the ex- 
penses and economies of the Community, as 
disclosed by their accounts, will be given next 
week, 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEIDA.—Jan. 9.—The annual ice harvest is he- 
ing gathered to-day. Seven teams are engaged in 
filling the ice-house here, and that at Willow-Place. 
The ice is ten inches thick. 


.-The horticulturists are improving the sleigh- 
ing to transport thirteen thousand cedar stakes from 
Wampsville, where they were cut in the fall for use 
in the Rasberry plantation. The work of sharpen- 
ing one end of them proceeds as they are delivered. 


...-Among the improvements of to-day, what is 
particularly gratifying to the office handsis, that our 
printing-press has been counected with the steam- 
power, so that foot-power is no longer called into 
requisition for printing. 

. Our dentists have tried an apparatus for pro- 
ducing local anesthesia by narcotic spray. The ap- 
paratus is very simple, consisting of a small rubber 
hand bellows, with an arrangement of rubber and 
small metallic tubes by which ether, or other volatile 
fluid, is blown upon the part to be operated on in 
the form of a rainute spray. The rapid evaporation 
of the fluid produces intense cold, and consequently 
insensibility. From the trial we have made, we like 
the method very well. The instrument seems to 
have the power, when rightly managed, of producing 
complete insensibility over a small surface, sufficient- 
ly so to make the extraction of teeth a painless oper- 
ation, and it is thought that the use of it may nearly 
or quite supersede the use of all other ansesthetics in 
dental surgery. 

.-A Trapper in Humboldt Co., California, 
writes to our associate, Mr. Newhouse, as follows: 
“T have come in possession of one of your traps. I 
have in former years been something of a trapper 
and hunter, and the sight of a good and perfect trap, 
has induced me to try my hand with them again. 
There is a good amount of game here, such as 
bear (three varieties), California lion, panther, wolves, 
otter, fisher, wild-cats, martin, mink, coon, skunk, 
fox, &c. We have seals, also the sea-lion, which 
weighs from 500 to 2,000 pounds. I think they can 
be taken with a No. 5 trap, with a heavy weight to 
the trap to drown them, and can be found by a long 
line and buoy or float. Do you make traps with 
spread enough to take in the foot of a grizzly bear? 
I have measured some tracks in the dust, which 
measured eleven by thirteen inches. It takes a big 
trap to take in that foot. I last season helped to kill 
one, the foot of which weighed twenty-two pounds! 
I should be pleased to hear from you very soon. 
If there is anything an old trapper like yourself 
would like to learn of the game and sport here, I 
should take much pleasure in furnishing any infor- 
mation you desire. Jas, A. BOUTELLE.” 


Tue Screntiric AMERICAN.—We take pleasure 
in saying a friendly word for this ably conducted 
journal. Asa repository of reliable information re- 
lating to the arts and sciences, mechanics, chemistry 
and manufactures, its past volumes are valuable as a 
cyclopedia; and the numerous well-executed and 
neatly printed engravings of machinery, &c., con- 
tained in them, add much to their attractiveness. 
The first numbers of the new volume commencing 
January 1867, come to us much enlarged in‘size, with- 
out any increase of the subscription price, and give 
promise of a very attractive and readable paper for 
the year to come—not only for those who are main- 
ly interested in the specialties of science and the rec- 
ords of invention, but for anybody who can find en- 
tertainment in a live paper; for, as the publishers 
truthfully say of it, “ whoever reads the Scientific 





American is instructed and entertained, without be- 
ing bothered by hard words and dry details.” And 
as the latest and best inventions of the day are not 
only discussed in a practical and attractive manner, 
but also illustrated by excellent engravings, the num- 
bers for a year make up a handsomely illustrated 
volume of 832 pages. 

Terms: $3.00 per annum; $1.50 for six months; 
$1.00 for four months; clubs of ten and upwards, 
$2.50 each; Canadian subscribers, $3.25 per annum, 
always in advance. Specimen numbers sent free, 
Address, Munn & Co., No. 37 Park Row, New 
York city. 


THe TRIBUNE ALMANAC AND PouitricaL REGIs- 
TER for 1867, has been received from the publishers. 
It contains the usual astronomical matter, together 
with information respecting the personnel of the gen- 
eral government, acts of Congress, &c. It was com- 
piled by Professor Alexander J. Schem, who is, we 
understand, foreign editor of the Tribune. 





THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
XV. 

f bee beginning of the year 1843 was teeming 

with omens of great events, The moral heavens 
were, to many minds, overcast, presaging stormy 
times; but the exact nature of the impending revo- 
lutions or changes no one ventured confidently to 
predict, unless we except the Millerite Adventists, 
who were just then flush with hopes of the immedi- 
ate personal coming of Christ. 

The Putney Corporation were not without their 
share of hopesand expectations. They were looking 
notso much at the moral or physical heavens with- 
out, for signs and wonders, as they were at the spir- 
itual heavens within, which, to their understanding, 
were pregnant with promises of a glorious future. 

The Witness, which had been published at irregular 
intervals for about six years, during which time two 
volumes of its testimony had been recorded, now 
changed its form, and resumed the title “ The Perfee- 
tionist,” the original banner of Perfactionism in New 
Haven. The tirst number of the new volume was 
issued February 15, 1848. From the editorial intro- 
duction I copy the following: 

“The whole world seems to be looking for a reyo- 
lution. Some expect an orthodox millennium; oth- 
ers a golden age of phrenology; others still, a phys- 
iological regeneration of the human race ; and not a 
few are awaiting, in anxious or hopeful suspense, the 
trump of the Second Advent and the day of judg- 
ment. We also are looking for a revolution; and 
we will endeavor to set forth our idea of the form in 
which we expect it will appear. Dividing human 
nature into four departments, namely, the physical, 
moral, intellectual and spiritual, we hold that man 
can be truly regenerated only by the paramount de- 
velopment of his spiritual nature. Accordingly we 
believe that the great change which is coming will 
be an outburst of spiritual knowledge and power ; a 
conversion of the world from sensuality, from carnal 
morality, and from brain-philosophy, to spiritual wis- 
dom and life. It has been said that the Bible was 
not designed to teach any of the natural sciences. 
But the time will come when that book will be ac- 
knowledged as the great repository of facts and prin- 
ciples of a science which rightfully takes precedence 
of all others, viz., xpiritual philosophy—the science 
which treats of the nature, power, attraction, repul- 
sion, and fellowship of spirits; which refers health, 
wisdom and righteousness to the energy of God ; and 
disease, fatuity and sin, to the power of the devil ; 
which thus points out as the only means of radical 
reformation, the expulsion of the spirit of evil on the 
one hand, and spiritual union with God on the other. 
This is the science which in the phenomena of its 
practical application, gleamed out from time to time 
along the whole course ofthe Jewish dispensation, 
which blazed up and for a little space lighted the 
whole earth in the time of Christ and the apostles, 
and which is destined, notwithstanding all the at- 
tempts of unbeliet to quench it by covering it with 
the infamy of mysticism, to break forth again, 
consume the partition between heaven and earth 
and become the judgment-fire of the world. 
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Then followed several distinct lines of argument to 
prove that such a revolution was approaching. 

The paper, going abroad semi-monthly, and being 
charged with more or less of the life of the home 
circle, created something of a demand for the servi- 
ces of members of the school, in the form of public 
lectures and conversations respecting the practical 
workings of the new faith. To have yielded to this 
centrifugal demand, regardless of its legitimacy on 
the one hand, or of our ability to supply on the 
other, would have proved a ruinous business in the 
end. Propagating our faith in the outward-bound 
method of proselyting according to the fashion of 
the churches, was decidedly repugnant to the spirit 
and principles of the Putney school. The centripe- 
tal force, which accompanies true obedience to the 
spirit of Christ, was constantly demanding our undi- 
vided attention. But our school with all its attain- 
ments was still in its infancy, or perhaps I might say 
it was a school of infants. Spiritually speaking, but 
few had arrived at the age of puberty. Mr. and Mrs, 
Noyes, the father and mother of the Putney Corpora- 
tion, could not depend very much upon their pupils 
for services that adults in spiritual attainments could 
alone render. Often could Mr. Noyes have used 
the language of Paul to the Galatian believers: 
“ My little children, of whom I travail in birth again 
until Christ be formed in you.” If there was any 
one thing which the head of our family desired and 
prayed for more than another, it was that its mem- 
bers might advance from the infancy of ‘legality and 
carnality to spiritual manhood, where they would be 
taught of God; and so walk in the Spirit in all 
things. To this end his labors were chiefly devoted. 

No subject was studied with a deeper interest than 
that of the new birth, being no less a change than 
the indwelling of God in man—the will of the flesh 
to be supplanted by the will of God. And as the 
Spirit of Truth is the essential agency in effecting 
this change, truth-telling, or plain, sincere criticism 
became an ordinance of growing importance in the 
Corporation. Some of our members had for a length 
of time been educated in the school of the New 
Measure churches, whose religion was chiefly of the 
will. For a p@son to say I will be religious, was 
considered equivalent to a conversion or a new 
birth; whereas, it was only a human-will birth, and 
nothing more. When a person therefore has been 
thus drilled into the belief that his will-religion is 
all right, his conversion to spirituality is a very diffi- 
cult work. It is hard for him to die to a self- 
righteous, egotistical life. Religion that is born of 
the human will or the human intellect, may be a 
showy affair, but for all practical purposes it is as un- 
satisfactory as the picture of a loaf of bread would 
be to one starving with hunger. But the religion of 
Christ is a life, a spirit, born in the believer and sub- 
ject to the laws of growth as truly as the plants that 
cover the earth. When spiritual truth is presented 
to the mind of one who is whole and strong in his 
own religion, his will at once accepts and appro- 
priates the truth, and so intercepts its penetration to 
the soul and spirit. For the will-religionists to die, 
in order to rise again in the spirit and image of 
Christ, is indeed a lesson that human nature un- 
aided by the grace of God would never learn. 


Another class in our school, that required con- 
siderable instruction, though quite small, were those 
who thought more of liberty to do as they pleased, 
than they did of using it as a means for the attain- 
ment of holiness. They had caught up the half 
idea, that Christ was the end of the law, and run off 
with it, imagining an easy time traveling heaven- 
ward. But being reined in, and made to listen to 
the essential other half, that Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth, 
and that this attainment is reached only through the 
cross, they found themselves in the wrong school for 
being taught liberty without holiness and the fear of 
the Lord. <A case of this kind occurred in the 
winter of 1848. A Mr. B., who had been with us 
some time on probation, manifested a hard, worldly 
spirit, which of course brought him under the criti- 
cism of the family. And although kindly admon- 
ished, it proved ineffectual: his hardness remained. 
He was a printer by trade and his services were ap- 
preciated in our office; but a bad spirit could not be 








tolerated, however valuable the services of the pos- 
sessor of it might be. His hardness of spirit seemed 
at first quite unaccountable. What was the matter ? 
His worldliness appeared to have been reinforced 
so that a double self, instead of a single one, became 
the antagonist of the truth. A little investigation 
discovered the mystery. A young woman had sev- 
eral times crossed his path. She was not a believer, 
but an acquaintance of a member of our family. 
And in those chance meetings their eyes met (eyes 
are wonderful organs), sparks flew, tinder caught. 
Mr. B. was on fire, and left the Corporation in a 
blaze immediately ; to extinguish which, matrimony 
was subsequently applied. Outwardly, all was 
quiet. The Corporation gave him a respectable out- 
fit. His departure improved the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the family. It was a clearing-up shower. 
Some were inclined to regret the loss of a profes- 
sional printer ; others said, Put away regrets—they 
are not manly—they ill become the servants of the 
heavenly government, who have done their duty. 
If the Lord, or some angelic superintendent of his 
affairs in this mundane state, sees that we need an- 
other prigter, one will be forwarded in due time. 
This view of our situation was entirely satisfactory. 
Our printing business went on as usual. The loss of 
one hand was more than counterbalanced by the im- 
proved unity in the office. 


Early in April, 18438, the stage from the south left 
a passenger at Black’s hotel. Soon after, the stran- 
ger was seen wending his way toward the house of 
J. H. Noyes, where he introduced himself as Stephen 
R. Leonard, of New Haven, Ct. Mr. Noyes and the 
writer had seen this gentleman before. Moreover, 
he had been a subscriber to our publications, and a 
letter from him to Mr. Noyes had been published 
in the Witness two or thre@é years previously. But 
where had we met him? The reader may remem- 
ber our New Haven experience in getting the tract 
on the Second Coming republished for distribution. 
Mr. Leonard was one of the firm to whom the job 
was given, and his personal interest in the work we 
were then about, may be judged from the circum- 
stance, that when we called upon the printers to 
settle the bill, Mr. Leonard, being one of the firm, 
deducted from it his share of the profits on the job, 
amounting to ten or fifteen dollars. But the idea 
that we had formed the acquaintance of a man 
whom a special providence had chosen to become 
the head printer of the future Communities, never 
once entered our minds. We were then “ casting 
our bread upon the waters,” and, sure enough, we 
had “found it again after many days.” Mr. Leon- 
ard was a practical printer and a practical seeker 
after truth. But he had come simply on a visit, not 
knowing that he was dispatched by the invisibles 
expressly to fill a vacancy in the army, and be at- 
tending school at the same time. I have referred to 
a published letter from Mr. Leonard to Mr. Noyes. 
The reply from Mr. Noyes was also published, which 
no doubt was the chord that finally drew Mr. Leon- 
ard into our school. And as that reply may interest 
and benefit others at this time, I venture to insert it. 

The purport of Mr. Leonard’s letter will explain 
itself in the reply : G. C. 

Putney, July 9, 1840. 

Dear BrotTHER:—It seems to me that your case 
isa very plain one. According to your own con- 
fession, you are double-minded. You still belong to 
a church which, you say, “puts the cart before the 
horse’’—7. e. an anti-Christian church; and you are 
so much under the influence of its elders and mem- 
bers, that you dare not confess the truth to them. 
Your position is that of a man who stands looking 
first one way and then the other, and of course not 
moving an inch either way. You see the truth, but 
you do not practically confess it. If you did, you 
would soon be exscinded from the fellowship of 
those who hate it; and you would care nothing for 
their opinion. You say you don’t know what God 
wants you todo. Then let me tell you,p—God wants 
all men first to believe with the heart, and secondly to 
confess with the mouth, the Lord Jesus, a whole Sa- 
vior. These two things can no more be disjoined, 
and live separately, than a head can live without a 
body, or a body without a head. Faith, without 
confession, is a iless head; and confession, with- 
out faith, is a headless body. I pray you to examine 
yourself, and see whether you are not in the habit of 
suppressing the natural confession of truth, as you see 
it from time to time. If you are, you are killing the 
seeds of life by burying them too deep, and giving 


them no chance to shoot forth and develop them- 
selves. Faith, and its fruits, can grow only in the 
soil of perfect honesty, openness ol eamt, frank bold- 
ness of spirit. 

~ counsel to you is that of Paul: “Be not une- 
qually yoked with unbelievers; for what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness? or what 
communion hath light with darkness? or what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel? or what agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols? For ye are the 
temple of God, as God hath said, I will dwell in them 
and walk in them, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. Wherefore come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing, and I will receive you.” Look not 
at consequences. Truth does no mischief. Come out 
from among them. Confess the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and let God take 
care of the consequences. While you remain as 
you are, conscience has the weather-guage of you, 
and rakes you fore and aft. You are exposed to a 
tremendous fire from your church associates. Their 
accusations back up the evil suggestions of a weak 
conscience, and drive them home. From all this 
you would be sheltered, if you were once by a bold 
confession, set free from the influences of the church. 
I have borne all the infamy which could be heaped 
upon me for six years, and have not fainted. But I 
know I should have fainted and failed, had I not 
stepped forth into a position perfectly insulated, 
where God could be a wall of fire around about me. 
The favor of God is like the sunshine. If you stand 
in an open place, it will warm you; but but if you 
lie down on the north side of some old barn, it will not 
follow you and you will be cold. 

Yours, Joun H. Noyes. 


THE WANTS OF THE UNMARRIED. 
—, NV. Y. Jan. 8, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror.—I would like to know more of 
your principles, and am gathering from the CrrcuLAR 
many valuable ideas of Community life, which may 
possibly be an advance on the much perverted family 
system and confused religious orders of the time. 

A crying evil of society as it is—at least to the 
subjects of it—is the fact that old bachelors and 
old maids—especially in country neighborhoods—are 
almost wholly deprived of sympathy and social inter- 
course with either single or married people, and 
wholly deprived of the society of the opposite sex, 
which is somuch more natural and desirable—indeed 
I might say indispensable to an amiable temper and 
sufficient self-respect. They are fated to drag out an 
existence as it were, outside of society, and beyond 
the hope of return, however unblamable or penitent. 
These unfortunates are generally considered by their 
more fortunate friends as ignorant, discontented, and 
disagreeable in their manners and habits—a burden 
and aggravation to their relatives—all because they 
did not or could not marry at the proper time. They 
are looked upon as intruders in other families where 
their mere presence interferes with others. These 
are facts which can not be gainsaid ; and in the pre- 
vailing order of society they can hardly be helped. 

Do you find the same difficulty in your Commun- 
ity? or are your arrangements such that all your 
members have those indispensable requisites to hu- 
man happiness, viz., satisfactory labor and recreation, 
agreeable social] intercourse, freedom of person and 
of religious opinion? If you have secured these you 
have gone far beyond the present order of family 
government. A few words in elucidation of the 
above subject would perhaps oblige many. J. Mm’ R. 


The picture you give us of social destitution in 
common society is sufficiently somber; it is a truth- 
ful one we doubt not. Yes, the Community does un- 
dertake to bring about as great a degree of social 
happiness as is consistent with personal liberty and 
the interests of all concerned. It cannot, however, 
ignore the fact that there is a difference in the social 
value of different people. Every one who joins the 
Community will find himself in aschool of improve- 
ment, where he is at liberty to become attractive and 
win all the love that belongs to him. Any other 
course would be oppressive to one party or another. 
As for liberty in general, you will see that it, like 
variety or diversity in art, must be held subordinate 
to unity. There can be no harmony unless that is 
the case. 


Romaxs.—“I never did like the Romans,” said 
Mrs. Partington, when seeing the play of “ Coriola- 
nus,” “since I mistook some Roman punch for an 
mare and L. got into my head. d I came 

retty nigh exploding once in trying to light one of 
ea eee condion, thinking it mn A ware I must 
re that they are a set of fickle-minded creatures, 

ing the gentleman in the red table-cloth for a 
counsel, and then going to throw him over the terra- 

ery g 





pin rock. Iam v ad though they didn’t do it, 
because I don’t see how the play could get along 
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without him, and it would have disappointed so 
many ——.”—“ Stop talking!” said a harsh voice 
behind her. Mrs. Partington looked around at the 
speaker, who scowled at her with the indignation of 
two shillings’ worth of impaired enjoyment, and 
she simply saying, “ You needn’t be so bituminous 
aout it,” was silent. 


{The subjoined article on the Oneida Commu- 
nity, isa portion of a longer one that was orig- 
inally published by the American Phrenological Jour- 
nal, lt is the most comprehensive account of the 
Communities, now in print. We have accordingly 
printed an extra number of this issue to meet the 
wants of those who are making inquiries about our 
Community system. ] 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS ORIGIN. 

ERFECTIONISM assumed the furm of 
4 association first at Putney, Vt., in a small 
circle of the immediate connections of J. H. 
Noyes. His wife (whose original name was 
Harriet A. Holton), and several members of his 
father’s family being associated with him in re- 
ligious faith, and in the business of editing and 
printing, adopted, or rather naturallly fell into, 
the principle of community of interests. From 
1840 to 1847 there was a gradual accession of 
members, till the family numbered nearly forty. 
During the same period all the leading principles 
of the present social theory of the Oneida Com- 
munity were worked out theoretically and prac- 
tically, and, step by step, the school advanced 
from community of faith to community of prop- 
erty, community of households, community of 
affections. 

The village of Putney was at first considera- 
bly excited on account of the religious doctrines 
of the new society, and afterward still more dis- 
turbed by the development of its social princi- 
ples; and the little band was finally compelled 
to seek a new location for the Community 
school. It is regarded as at least an interesting 
coincidence, that on the same day the exodus 
from Putney commenced (Nov. 26, 1847), prac- 
tical movements were being made by Perfec- 
tionists of the sane faith toward the formation 
of a Community at Oneida, Madison county, N. 
Y. The Putney exiles joined these brethren, 
and on the first day of the following February 
the organization of the Oneida Community was 
commenced, At the last census it numbered 209 
persons. There are other smaller Communities 
at Wallingford, Conn., and in New York city. 

COMMUNITIES ONLY LARGE FAMILIES. 

These Communities are organized after the 
model exhibited to the world on the day of 
Pentecost: “The multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and of one soul; nei- 
ther said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they had 
all things common.” There is free interchange 
of men and means between the different Com- 
munities, and no accounts (except for purposes 
of information) are kept between the several 
Communities, or the members of the same 
Community. Their coprstitution and by-laws 
are not written instruments, but principles 
wrought out and embodied in customs and in- 
stitutions. The general character of the gov- 
ernment is similar to that of a family. Indeed, 
the Commuuity organization began as a family, 
and has grown as a family, with this important 
difference, that in the original compact between 
Mr. Noyes and his wife, they mutually agreed 
not to be exclusively devoted to each other, but 
to reéeive others into their unity. Under this 





compact the original duality has been gradually 
increased until it embraces about 300 souls. 
When prudent persons intend marriage, they 
first seek acquaintance with each other, and en- 
deavor to ascertain whether they are adapted te 
make each other happy—whether, in short, they 
love each other well enough to commit them- 
selves to each other “for better or for worse.” 
Thus it is in joining the Communities: all per- 
manent connections are preceded by acquaint- 
ance, and take place as the result of affection 
and deliberate consultation. And as the origi- 
nal compact admits of a plurality of partners to 
the same marriage, so the effort and aim of the 
original pair has been to multiply the fathers 
and mothers of the Commuuities—to educate 
and encourage others to fill their places as guides 
and counselors ; and they have so fur succeeded 
that their personal presence is not regarded as 
essential to the harmonious development of as- 
sociative life. 
MEANS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The measures relied upon for good govern- 
ment in these Community families are, first, 
daily evening meetings, which all are expected 
to attend. In these meetings, religious, social, 
and business matters are freely discussed, and 
opportunity given for exhortation and reproof. 
Secondly, the system of mutual criticism. This 
system takes the place of backbiting in ordi- 
nary society, and is regarded as one of the 
greatest means of improvement and fellowship. 
All of the members are accustomed to volunta- 
rily invite the benefit of this ordinance from 
time to time. Sometimes persons are criticised 
by the entire family ; at other times by a com- 
mittee of six, eight, twelve, or more, selected by 
themselves from among those best acquainted 
with them, and best able to do justice to their 
character. In these criticisms the most perfect 
sincerity is expected; and in practical experi- 
ence it is found best for the subject to receive 
his criticism without replying. There is little 
danger that the general verdict in respect to his 
character will be unjust. This ordinance is far 
from agreeable to those whose egotism and van- 
ity are stronger than their love of truth. It is 
an ordeal which reveals insincerity and selfish- 
ness; but it also often takes the form of eom- 
mendation, and reveals hidden virtues as well 
as secret faults. It is always acceptable to 
those who wish to see themselves as others see 
them. # 

These two agencies, daily evening meetings 
and criticism, are found quite adequate to the 
maintenance of good order and government in 
the Communities. Those who join the Com- 
munities understanding their principles, and af. 
terward prove refractory and inharmonic, and 
also those who come into the Communities in 
childhood, and afterwards develop characters an- 
tagonistic to the general spirit, and refuse to 
yield to the governmental agencies mentioned, 
either voluntarily withdraw or are expelled- 
Only one case of expulsion is, however, re- 
corded. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 

The organization by which the business of the 
Oneida Community is managed, is simple and 
easily explained. The first great wheel of the 
machine is the weekly meeting of the Business 
Board, comprising the heads of departments and 
such as choose to attend its sessions. It might 
be called a board of directors. Its officers are a 





chairman, whose duty it is to preside at the 
deliberations of the Board, and a secretary, who 
preserves a record of the proceedings. All the 
members of the Community are free to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of this Board, and it is a 
limited body only because all who are not espe- 
cially interested in managing, generally choose to 
stay away. The report of the secretary is read 
to the entire Community on the evening follow- 
ing the session of the Board, and opportunity is 
then given for discussion of any measure resolved 
upon by the Board; and business matters are 
frequently referred by the Board to the gen- 
eral meeting for discussion and decision ; so that 
constant communication is kept up between the 
Board and the mass of the Community. There 
are no secret sessions. Every thing is free, 
open, democratic. In the early spring of each 
year a special session of the Business Board is 
called, for maturing plans of a business cam- 
paign and for organizing the forces for the season. 
Previous to the meeting a conspicuous bulletin 
invites every one to hand in a written slip, 
stating what department of business each would 
like to engage in, ete. An organization com- 
mittee is appointed at this annual meeting 
who select foremen for the different depart- 
ments of business, and apportion the help, 
keeping in view as much as possible the ex- 
pressed choice of individuals. Their plan is 
submitted to the Board for approval or amend- 
ment, and also to the family in general assem- 
bly. Still further, a standing committee is ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting, consisting of two 
or three persons of approved judgment, whose 
duty it is to havea general oversight of all the 
businesses, and transfer hands from one depart- 
ment to another, as the fluctuations of business 
or the improvement of individuals may require. 

The women also have a similar organization 
for the management of their particular depart. 
ments of business. 

In determining upon any course of action or 
policy, unanimity is always sought, by commit- 
tees, by the Business Board, and by the Com- 
munity. All consider themselves as one party, 
and intend to act together or not at all. This 
principle is illustrated in the working of juries. 
It forms part of the constitution of the Commu- 
nity. If there are serious objections to any pro- 
posed measure, action is delayed until the ob- 
jections are removed. The majority never go 
ahead leaving a grumbling majority behind. 
This principle is found compatible with prompt 
action and the transaction of large and com- 
plicated business. 

THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
of the Oneida Community and its branches, and 
the intercourse of the sexes, are also easily ex- 
plained and readily understood. In the first 
place, the Communities believe, contrary to the 
theory of the novelists and others, that the affec- 
tions can be controled and guided, and that they 
will produce far better results when rightly con- 
trolled and rightly guided than if left to take 
care of themselves without restraint. They 
entirely reject the idea that love is an inevitable 
and uncontrollable fatality, which must have its 
own course. They believe the whole matter of 
love and its expressions should be subject to en- 
lightened self-control, and should be managed 
for the greatest good. In the Communities it is 
under the special supervision of the fathers and 
mothers, or, in other words, of the wisest and 
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best members, and is often under discussion in 
the evening meetings, and is also subordinate to 
the institution of criticism. The fathers and 
mothers are guided in their management by 
certain general principles, which have been 
worked out and are well understood in the Com- 
munities. One is termed the principle of the 
ascending fellowship. It is regarded as better 
for the young of both sexes to associate in love 
with persons older than themselves, and if pos- 
sible, with those who are spiritual and have 
been some time in the school of self-control, 
and who are thus able to make love safe and ed- 
ifying. This is only another form of the popular 
principle of contrasts. It is well understood by 
physiologists, that it is undesirable for persons 
of similar characters and temperaments to mate 
together. Communists have discovered that it 
is not desirable for two inexperienced and un- 
spiritual persons to rush into fellowship with 
each other; that it is far better for both to 
associate with persons of mature character and 
sound sense. 

Another general principle, well understood in 
the Communities, is, that it is not desirable for 
two persons, whatever may be their standing, to 
become exclusively attached to each other—to 
worship and idolize each other—-however popu- 
lar this experience may be with sentimental 
people generally. They regard exclusive, idol- 
atrous attachment as unhealthy and _ pernicious, 
wherever it may exist. The Communities in- 
sist that the heart should be kept free to love 
all the true and worthy, and should never be 
contracted with exclusiveness or idolatry, or 
purely selfish love in any form. 

Another principle, well known and carried out 
in the Communities, is, that persons shall not be 
obliged to receive under any circumstances the 
attentions of those whom they do not like. They 
abhor rapes, whether committed under the cover 
of marriage or elsewhere. The Communities are 
pledged to protect all their members from disa- 
greeable social approaches. Every woman is 
free to refuse every man’s attentions. 

Still another principle is, that it is best for 
men, in their approaches to women, to invite 
personal interviews through the intervention of 
a third party, for two important reasons: viz., 
first, that the matter may be brought in some 
measure under the inspection of the Commu- 
nity ; and, secondly, that the women may de- 
cline proposals, if they choose, without em- 
barrassment or restraint. 

Under the operation of these general princi- 
ples, but little difficulty attends the practical car- 
rying out of the social theory of the Commua- 
nities. As fast as the members become enlight- 
ened, they govern themselves by these very prin- 
ciples. The great aim is to teach every one 
self-control. This leads to the greatest happi- 
ness in love, and the greatest good to all. 

All sexual freedom in the Communities is 
subject to the general restriction prescribed by 
the doctrine of Male Continence ; i. e., all men 
are expected to make it a point of honor to 
rfrain from the propagative part of sexual in- 
tercourse, except when propagation is intended 
and provided for by due consultation with the 
Community and with the other party con- 
cerned, 

But little practical advance has been made 
in the direction of propagation. The Commu- 
nity is waiting for light; but in the mean time 











holds firmly that it is one of the most im- 
portant interests of society, and should not be left 
to blind chance or selfish, uncivilized passion, | 
but should be placed under the control of wis-| 
dom and science at least as high as that which 
is perfecting the breeds of the valuable an- 
imals. | 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

The children of the Community are cared for | 
in the following manner: During the period of| 
nursing, the mother devotes herself to her| 
child as much as she pleases; has a room to| 
herself, and assistants if she wishes. When 
the child is weaned, say at the age of a year 
or fitteen months, it is placed in the general att 
sery or children’s department. This is an es- 
tablishment separate from the main household, 
but in close communication with it, and always 








accrues to him in case of subsequent with- 
drawal.” 

Those who brought no property into the 
Community, if they withdraw honorably, are 
ziven a good outfit of clothing, and a sum of 
money not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

The Communists have no formal creed, but 
are firmly and unanimously attached to the Bi- 
ble, as the text-book of the Spirit of truth; to 
Jesus Christ, as the eternal Son of God; to the 
Apostles and Primitive Church, as the expo- 
nents of the everlasting gospel. Their belief 
is, that the second advent of Christ took place 
at the period of the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
that at that time there was a primary resurrec- 
tion and judgment in the spiritual world; that 
the final kingdom of God then began in the hea- 
vens; that the manifestation of that kingdom 
in the visible world is now approaching; that 
its approach is ushering in the second and final 
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open to mothers, and to al! who choose to visit | esurrection and judgment; that a church on 


it. The mother, on weaning her child, generally 
takes her turn for a while in the children’s de- 





earth is now rising to meet the approaching king- 
dom in the heavens, and to become its dupli- 
cate and representative; that inspiration, or 


partment as assistant. Children remain in this| open communication with God and the heavens, 
establishment under the care of men and women | involving perfect holiness, is the element of con- 


selected for their skill in managing the young, 


nection between the church on earth and the 


church j avens, and the power by whi 
till the age of twelve or fourteen. The email. |e" ekg yr pe Peper 


est children eat in the nursery at a table by 
themselves. The rest eat at the general table 


|e kingdom of God is to be established and 


reign in the world. 


NO PLACE FOR SELFISH PERSONS, 


with the family. All attend school, and are| Of course in communities where the mem- 


taught, to read, write, ete. 


COMMUNISM NOT ANTI-REPUBLICAN. 

The Communists consider their form of gov- 
ernment as republican, or at least consistent 
with the general principles of republicanism. 
Like families, or joint-stock companies, they 
have special and even stringent laws and _prin- 
ciples for the management of their internal af- 
fairs; but they can not compel, and do not 
even ask, anybody to join them; and those 
who do join them can leave if they become 
dissatisfied. Even those who were born in 
the Communities are made entirely free to 
leave, if they choose to do so, when they ar- 
rive at years of discretion ; so that subjection 
to the principles and discipline of the Commu- 
nities is voluntary, like subjection to the disci- 
pline of academies and colleges, which institu- 
tions are not generally regarded as inconsistent 
with republicanism. 

APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
are abundant ; but few, however, of those per- 
sons who apply are considered ready to enter the 


bers are sincerely devoted to such principles, 
| poverty, oppression, and crime must be un- 
known. There can be no rich unless all are 
rich. There can be no poor unless all are 
poor. Every one will be respected according 
to his worth. Individual happiness will be 
found in seeking the general happmess and good 
of all. In the words of a Communistic writer : 
“There is here the largest liberty for love and 
generosity, but no liberty fur selfishness :and 
seeking one’s own. If a person can find grati- 
fication in the public service and the prosperity 
of the whole, then Community is exactly his 
place. But those who enter with their eye main- 
ly on private luxury and pleasure-seeking, are 
courting special disappointment. True Com- 
munisin has nothing for them but arrest and 
crucifixion, until their motive is changed. The 
freedom to enjoy, which it is supposed must 
exist in such a state of society, has its counter- 
part in the renunciation of all selfish aims.” 
FINANCIAL EXPERIENCES AND CONDITIONS, 
The Communities have not made the accu- 
mulation of wealth a primary object. They 
care not for money, except as it enables them to 
publish what they consider the truth, and to 





society, and they are generally advised to study 
more thoroughly its character and principles 
before attempting a permanent junction. No 
one is considered as fit for membership who 
has not previously commended himself as ear- 
nestly devoted to the same objects the Commu- 
nities have in view. Those who really love the 
principles of the society are certain to attract the 
fellowship of its members wherever they are, and 
so become virtualiy identified with them, 
whether they come into formal connection with 
them or not. Persons, on actually joining the 
Oneida Community, or any of its branches, are 
expected to sign the following document : 

“On the admission of any member, all prop- 
erty belonging to him or her becomes the prop- 
erty of the Community. A record Bf the esti- 
mated amount will be kept, and in case of the 
subsequent withdrawal of the member, the 
Community, according to its practice heretofore, 
will refund the property or an equivalent 
amount. This practice, however, stands on the 
ground, not of obligation, but of expediency 
and liberality ; and the time and manner of re- 
funding must be trusted to the discretion of the 
Community. While a person remains a mem- 
ber, his subsistence and education in the Com- 
munity are held to be just equivalents for his 
labor ; and no accounts are kept between him 


embody their ideal of a true life. The Com- 
munity at Oneida was not, for the first eight 
years of its existence, self-supporting, owing to 
many causes, such as the lack of well-organized 
businesses, the printing of a free paper, extor- 
tions of seceders, outside enemies, &c.; but 
since 1857, there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in its circumstances, The Indian log-hut 
and unpainted wooden dwelling of the first year 
were early replaced by commodious wooden 
structures, to which are now added substantial 
brick houses. Their domain now comprises 
over 500 acres of well-cultivated land. The 
orchards, vineyards, and gardens cover about 50 
acres. Much attention is given to the -cultiva- 
tion of grapes, strawberries, and other small 
fruits. Four hundred bushels of strawberries 
and eight tons of grapes have been harvested in 
a single season. 

To the single water-power originally pur- 
chased, two others have been added, and a large 
proportion of the Community members are 
employed in the different mechanical branches 
carried on. Besides the ordinary businesses of 
carpentry, blacksmithing, shoemaking, tailoring, 
dentistry, &v., there is a large satchel factory 
on the site of the old Indian saw-mill. At an- 
other location, there is an iron foundry and saw- 





and the Community, and no claim of wages 


mill. At another there are large machine- 
shops and extensive trap-works, where are 
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annually made many thousands of Newhouse’s 
celebrated steel traps, known among all trappers 
from Maine to Oregon and from the Hudson 
Bay to Texas. Here, also, preparations are 
now in progress for manufacturing sewing and 
machine silks. At still another place the busi- 
ness of fruit preserving is carried on. The 
fruits, vegetables, and jellies here put up are in 
great demand, and elicit many encomiums. 
Several other branches of manufactures are car- 
ried on, such as the making of tin cans, hop- 
stoves, Noyes’s Patent Lunch-Bag, &c. 
WOMAN'S POSITION IN THE COMMUNITY. 

In this connection it may be remarked, that 
two of the leading businesses of the Community 
are superintended by women, viz., satchel mak- 
ing and fruit preserving. - Women also keep 
the accounts of the Community, and are found 
well adapted to this employment. The sexes 
freely mingle in many departments of industry, 
and women enjoy many privileges denied them 
in ordinary society. They are at least relieved 
from household drudgery, and from the curse of 
excessive aud undesired propagation, and al- 
lowed a fair chance with their brothers in edu- 
cation and labor. 


ABOUT LABOR. 

Compulsory labor is neither sought nor per- 
mitted in the Communities. The aim is to 
make labor attractive and a means uf improve- 
ment; and this is found compatible with good 
and industrious habits. The members occasion- 
ally exchange employments, and many who 
brought a single trade into the society, are now 
equally proficient in many others. Mr. Noyes 
himself has been a farmer, gardener, brick-mason, 
job-printer, bag-maker, tinker, editor, steward, 
blacksmith, trapper, etc., and has been chiefly 
instrumental in starting several of the most 
profitable businesses of the Community. He 
acquired a practical knowledge of all the branch- 
es of trap-making, worked in that business as a 
regular hand at the forge several years, and orig- 
inated several mechanical improvements of 
great service. 

The Communities furnish employment to 
many who have not yet learned that they can 
do better than to work for wages. More than 
eighty outside helpers are at present [Oct. 1866] 
on the pay-roll of the Oneida Community. 

EDUCATION. 

The Communists think much of integral edu- 
cation, and consider a knowledge of the practi- 
cal arts not less important than the wisdom 
gained from books, and the culture of the heart 
and social character as most essential. But fa- 
cilities for acquiring a good book education are 
allotted to all—to the old as well as the young. 
Persons of three-score and ten are seen as en- 
thusiastically devoted to self-improvement as 
the young and middle-aged. It is in contem- 
platioh to establish at some future day a Com- 
munity University, wherein all sciences shall be 
taught to persons of both sexes and of all ages ; 
and the surplus income of the Oneida Commu- 
nity and its branches, whatever it may be, will 
be devoted to this enterprise and other like ob- 
jects of improvement. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Ar WasHIneTon, on Monday, Jan. 7, the Presi- 
dent returned to the Senate the bill for establish- 
ing equal suffrage in the District of Columbia, with a 
lengthy message, stating his objections. After some 
desultory debate in the Senate and attempts of 
several members to stave offimmediate action on the 
bill, the main question was at length ordered; viz., 
Shall the bill pass, the President’s objections notwith- 
standing? It was decided in the affirmative, by 
Yeas 26; Nays 10. Sc the bill passed, and was 
sent to the House. 

In the House, Mr. Ashley of Ohio offered a reso- 
lution designed as an introductory measure toward 
impeachment of the President—authorizing the 
Committee on the judiciary to inquire into the offi- 
cial conduct of the President (empowering them to 
sent for persons and papers), and to report to the 





House whether in their opinion the President has 
been guilty of any act or acts which in the view of 
the Constitution are high crimes and misdemeanors 
requiring the interposition of the House. After de- 
bate, and efforts to lay the resolution on the table, 
the vote was taken by yeas and nays, and the resolu- 
tion passed :—Yeas 107; Nays 29. 

On Tuesday the 8th, the President’s veto mes- 
sage on the District suffrage bill was brought before 
the House. The previous question was almost im- 
mediately demanded, thus cutting off debate; 
and the main question on the passage of the bill 
being ordered, the House concurred with the Sen- 
ate’s action of the day before, passing the bill over 
the President’s veto: Yeas 113; Nays 38. The 
Speaker then announced, that notwithstanding the 
objections of the President, the act to regulate the 
elective franchise in the District of Columbia had 
become a law. 

Tue Senate, on Thursday the 10th, passed the bill 
from the House, to fix the times for the regular 
meeting of Congress, which enacts that there shall 
be a meeting of the XLth Congress, and of each 
succeeding Congress thereafter, on the 4th day of 
March, the day on which the term begins for which 
the Congress is elected. 


FOREIGN. 

News from Japan relates the occurence of a des- 
tructive fire at Yakohama on the 26th of November, 
which destroyed two-thirds of the native town and 
quarters, together with the most important part of 
the foreign settlement, and was attended with the 
loss of many lives. The new house built by the 
American Consulate was consumed, also the whole 
range of the old Consulate byildings—French, Amer- 
ican, Piussian and English—the Post-Office, &c. 
The archives of the United States Consulate, and a 
large portion of those of the other consulates, were 
destroyed. Owing to the unsuccessful harvest of 
rice, the lower class of the people in Japan were suf- 
fering for food. The Government had removed the 
monoply on the sale, by allowing foreign merchants 
to sell directly to consumers; and it is believed that 
this permission for them to sell food, and their im- 
porting largely of rice, to save the lives of the com- 
mon people, would do much to beget a better feel- 
ing between the Japanese and foreigners. The new 
Tycoon is represented as devoting himself to the 
public business with an intelligence, energy and ear- 
nestness seldom before exhibited by the rulers of Ja- 
pan. He is in favor of faithfully carrying out the 
stipulations of their treaties with foreign powers. 

A DISPATCH received at Paris, Jan. 5th, announces 
the occurence of a terrible earthquake in Algeria, by 
which many villages were destroyed and a large 
number of lives lost. 

A CABLE dispatch of the 10th inst. states that the 
Greek population of several other Mediterranean 
islands besides Candia, have risen against Turkish 
rule; that the plot of the Greeks in these islands to 
assert their independence is spreading rapidly; and 
that the prospects of the Greek cause have suddenly 
brightened. 


THE TRICHIN excitement has died out—not so 
the trichine. Victims a la king Herod continue to 
be reported. Miss Lida Jordan, of Maine, Iowa, re- 
cently died of trichiniasis, having eaten of diseased 
pork last spring. On post-mortem examination, her 
flesh was found to be full of worms. “Hog Chol- 
era” (as the disease is called in the animal) is raging 
throughout Illinois and northern Kentucky, and de- 
fying all remidies. A western carcase apparently 
healthy apd unusually fat, was examined in Oswego, 
afew days since, revealing millions of trichins ina 
mouthful (!) of fat. The practice of allowing swine 
to feed upon the flesh, offal and excrement of animals, 
is the source of the disease.—Scientific American. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. C¢. Hull, Oregon.—Hearing lately by way of 
the New York Agency, that you had received no re- 
turns from a letter written us six months ago, we 
take this method of informing you that we received 
a letter last June containing $5, and sent you the 
pamphlets, “Oneida Community” and “ Salvation 





from Sin.” In August we received another letter 
containing $4, and sent you the pamphlets ordered. 
Perhaps they were not directed right. Which is the 
proper direction, Ghehalem, West Chehalem, or Port- 
land? 


J. 8. W., N. ¥.—As you propose to marry, sup- 
pose you wait till you have been married a year and 
then write again. Wecan answer you better after 
such a lapse of time. Will keepthe stamp you 
sent us till then. 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or-of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C, N. ¥. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Swect 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community: 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We chage not more than five per cent. commission in any 
cafe, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 


Send money enorgh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circu.ax, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
Iand Il of the New Series. Pree, $1.50 per volume unbound: 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Norges. Price, 50 cts. perdoz- 

Tue Traprer's Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cte, 

[The above works are for sale at this office.] 








